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the steps of the throne. Her first impulse was to rise, and
when afterwards he came again to do homage she said, 'May
I not get up and meet him P' and then rose from the throne
and advanced down one or two of the steps to prevent his
coming up, an act of graciousness and kindness which made a
great sensation.1 It is, in fact, the remarkable union ofnawete,
kindness, nature, good nature, with propriety and dignity,
which makes her so admirable and so endearing to those
about her, as she certainly is. I have been repeatedly told
that they are all warmly attached to her, but that all feel
the impossibility of for a moment losing sight of the respect
which they owe her. She never ceases to be a Queen, but
is always the most charming, cheerful, obliging, unaffected
Queen in the world. The procession was very handsome,
and the Extraordinary Ambassadors produced some gorgeous
equipages. This sort of procession is incomparably better
than the old ceremonial which so much fuss was made
about, for the banquet would only hare benefited the privi-
leged few and the rich, and for one person who would have
witnessed the procession on the platform five hundred en-
joyed a sight of this. In fact, the thing best worth seeing
was the town itself, and the countless multitudes through
which the procession passed. The Chancellor of the Ex-
chequer told me that he had been informed 200,00()/* had
been paid for seats alone, and the number of people who
have flocked into London has been estimated at five hundred
thousand. It is said that a million have had a sight of the
show in one way or another. These numbers are possibly
exaggerated, but they really were prodigious* From Buck-
ingham Palace to Westminster Abbey, by the way they took,
which must be two or three miles in length, there was a
dense mass of people; the seats and benches were all full,
every window was occupied, the roofs of the houses were
covered with spectators, for the most part well dressed, and,
from the great space through which they were distributed,
there was no extraordinary pressure, and consequently no
room for violence or ill-humour. In the evening I met
1 Site sent in the evening to inquire after Lord Kolle,